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FORT BRADDOCK LETTERS. 


Tn publishing this interesting tale we suppress the in- 


to the story or amusing to the reader. We will just 
premise that Puttwam Buuker, Jr. Lt. commanding Fort 
Braddock, at @ period long subsequeut to the era of the | 
transactions recorded in the narrative, writes to 
friend that while clearing the rubbish from a 
ditch belonging to the ancient works, where t! 
was lowest, his sergeant struck with his spade 
that sounded hollow. It was a trunk, which 
a few articles of little value and a collection of papers, 
&c. Several whom he had 
heard and read ; and ainong others a pretty connected 


his 
ruinous 
1€ parapet 
something 
contained 


letters froin men ot 
account of events, in which the Lientenant says he felt 
an interest because they 
of whom, m other cireun 
I he then wa tle further that his leisure 
gave him an opportunity of writing it off, with the ad- 
fition of some hints contained in the letters, and with a 
slight the order of 
though The result of 
numbers:— 


THE BRADDOCK MANUSCRIPT. 


* And what is friendship but a name. 


had related to persons, many 
stances, had been on the spot 


states 


few alterations in the narrative 


not in the events his labours is 


contained in the following 


More than a century ago, in the evening of 
a day wm September, three students in the col- 
lege which was then at Saybrook, and which ts 
now known at New Haven by the name of Yale 
College, were seated in a room, inthe only 
building which that institution had then to 
boast of. Something like a commencement 
was at hand,and these young men bh: * parts 
to perform at the approaching public exhibition, 
when they were to receive the honours of that 
infant seminary. The Rev. Mr. Davenport 
with his cap and band, had already arrived in 
town; The Rector Williams was expected 
from Wethersfield, in the first boat down the 
Connecticut river; the Rev. Mr. Saltonstall, 
the clergyman at New-London, afterwards the 
ainbassadeor to the Dutch settlement at Man- 
attan, now New-York, and shortly after the 
governor of this colony, was expected to ac 
company his excellency governor Winthrop 


‘commencement at Saybr ook. 


term—it was used by our ancestors, and was 
good English as long: ago as the time of Richard 
the Lion hearted. ‘They expected a splendid 
The native stock 
of female beauty, for ‘which that town even to 


the present day | is famous, was to be increased 


on the occasion by the great grandmother’s of 
the present gener ration, then i in the bloom of 
youth, who came, some on foot and some in 
canoes, from the shore of the river. ‘The more 
highborn and wealthy came on horseback, and 
generally rode double ; They were dressed nt 
cloth of their own manufactere, made up by 
themselves in the fashion of the day, with long 
waists, short sleeves, &c. their stockings were 
blue, and their shoes were not morocco. Yet 
the manuscript speaks uf bright eyes, rosy 
cheeks, smiling lips, pearly teeth, and all the 
witchery of female charms. ‘This sad taste on 
the part of the writer, considering the unim- 
proved state of the fe >male costume, can only 
be accounted for by the fact that these classic 


beaux themselves wore (except on public days) 


checked shirts and butternut coloured coats, 
with long backs, full skirts and large pewter but- 
tons. Itisevensaid that in those days of simpli. 
city, one of the lay members of the: corporation 
rode with beetle rings in the place of stirrups. 
At the meeting | have mentioned, this dis- 
play was in expectancy, ‘The conversation of 
those young men related in part to the several 
subjects which they liad written, and in 
vart to their approaching separation, and the 
course of life they would pursue. They read 
to each other their several wail seam eper One 
of the m by thenameot Dudley, from the viemit ¥ 
of Bosto: Wi hom his parents! eae always intend 
ed for amilitary man, and who was soon to 
enter into the small but active naval service of 
the times, had prepat edan oration in Greek upon 
civilizing the Indians. Another whose name 
was Van Tromp, vhose Dutch parents had 
owned the very pot v here Fort Braddock now 
thad liv ertinits vicinity, had written 


on 


stands,and 


| . | 
fron New London; : and most of the clergy|a piece ot pastora! poetry on th p! assures of 
fcom the churches then gathered, 1t was thought|/retirement, which as he « qurte homesick 
in EC } 1ga ! 
vould attend A tie word plendia isarclative for this arial retreat as i f ’ / 


i 








feeling. 


< 


His parents were dead, and he was!as usual, the celebrated Capt. Mason on Is 


to return with a considerable property and|/return from an Indian victory, on his way to 
mnuch family influence to his large but wild) Stonington, stopped at the town and honoured 


estate, which was then known for Inany a 
nile by the Dutch name of Hardzscoggin. At 
the early ace of twenty he was to b: master 
of bis own ~conduct—and with ample means 
tor the times, was to be the head man among 


servants and dependants, and the new settlers | 
‘guage, 


in his neighbour rood, 


the company with his presence. It 1s of this 
very occasion, that he speaks in a manuseript 
accountof bis campaign, which ts still extant, 
in which he commends the good conduct of 
Lt. Gardinier, who commanded the garrison 
on the platform, where, to use his own Jan 
he was‘ formerly received and nobly 


The remaining member of the trio, was a|entertained with many great guns.’ 


reserved youth who had formed no intimacy 


during his stay at college, but with these two! 


companions. He kad never until now spoken) 
of his origin or his prospects; bis name was: 
Du Quesne. He made on this occasion rather 


NO. IT. 
© Ah who can tell bow hard it is to climb 
The 
The scholars were dismissed from § rp ig 
and each betook himself to his home and « 


steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.’ 


a melancholy disclosure to his companions, tered upon the course of life which his frie nl 


thathe knew little or nothing of his parentage ; 
that he had been constantly supplied by a gen- 
tleman in New-York, witha quarterly payment 
of money, which was remitted from France by 
some unknown hand, accompanied by letters 
not signed, which directed the plan of his ed- 
ucation. He was to return to New-York and 
attempt the study of the law. He had always 
been better dressed than the other students, and 
wore by express direction, one of the most rare 
and extravagant ornaments of the day—a large 
gold watch, of curious workmanship. Great 
care had been taken to supply him with addition- 
al books, and privateinstructions upon several 
branches of science not professedly taught tn 
thecollege. A turn ofmind rather melancholy, 


meclined him to study and made him a scholar. | 


He not only learned ‘the dead languages, which 
were then better understood than at present, 
but he spoke French, and had a good acquain- 
tance with polite literature. He read in his 
turn a little essay which he proposed to speak, 
on the uncertainty of fortune, and the vicissi- 
tudes of human life; some of which it after- 
wards appeared he was doomed to experience. 
Vine unsettled state of this new country, and 
their approaching separation for a distance of 
time and space which they could not deter- 
mine, was then the tepic of conversation ; 
they spoke of their pilgrimage as lonely, and 
dwelt with the enthusiasm of young men upon 
the great benefits that might result from unien 
and mutual assistance. “They seemed each to! 
feel the want of support and expressed their 
confidence in 
their separation for the night in solemn pled- 
ees for future friendship, which they engaged 
should be of so serious and practical a kind, 
that if any one of them should at any time in 
their lives be involved ino difhic ulty, or 
assistance, the others should immedi; ately, on 
netice, be bound to render it, at the expense 
ofevery hazard whether of person or property. 
I pon the strenethof this scompact the yie parte “| 
in better spirits. 

It is saul that the commencement was cele- 
brated with more parade than was even expec 
ted—forin addition to the dig 


need 


and State, Wwitose athe ndance was as inne fual 


each other; this ended before! 


i 
| 


or his fortune had preseribed for him. Du 
Quesne, with whom we must at present con 
tinue, repaired to New-York, where upon his 
being admitted to the bar, as in due time he 
was, his mysterious supply of money was 
withheld, and he was left without relatives or 
connexions to make the usual slow and unce: 
tain progress in the business of his profes 
sion. —Ile was of a temperament much too 
sensitive for his own comfort, in a calling, 
which at that time at any rate, however it may 
be at present, exposed him to personal alter 
cation, contradiction, and that sharp and harsh 
collision which tries and strengthens the pas 
sions of the heart, at least as much as it does 
the faculties of the mind. 

He hada natural and easy eloquence, 
more taste and learning than most of bis 
associates. Ilis attention to his business was 
strict, but 1t was forced, and his occasional 
success embittered his enemies more than tf 
conciliated his friends. He even conceited at 
times, that the courts before which he prar 
tised, had thew favorites, and that he was not 
in the number. Sometimes neglected, always 
opposed, and often mortified, he yet patie rnthy 
persevered —though he soon found himself the 
object of personal enmity, and was convinced 
of attempts to defeat his progress. He resol 
ved to exert his industry to ac quire the means 
of support in some place in the new settle 
ments, as remote as was consistent with per 
sonal security, where land was cheap, and 
where inde pendence might be easily purchased. 
This vision of comfort he cherished in secret, 
and resorted to itin his day dreams as his 
standing consolation. But his enemies were 
too active, and shortened the period which 
was necessary to his success. Some bills and 
papers relating to claims in a suit toa large 
amount, and which entrusted to him, 
were missing, as he found when he was pre 
paring He searched in vain—hi 
janxiety amounted to distress. He feared t 

ask for an accommodation, for tt was attended 
with the risk ‘These 
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his >» Cases, 


of disclosure. who had 


artfully sesina lished thei object, by involving 
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aiter weeks of agony the term began, the suits 
were defeated—he was personally liable for 
the loss, and industriously exposed to censure. 
lis employers were advised to their remedy 
avaiust him, and the least of his troubles was 
the constant expectation of being arrested. 
One morning very early, with an agitated 
mind he crossed the river to the Jersey shore, 
for the sake of relieving or indulging his mel- 


ancholy, and having to himselfa few moments | 


of solitude and security. ‘There was aretired 
spot at no great distance from the shere shel- 


| 
tered by trees, and surrounded by rural beauty, 


which seemed to invite the solitar y, and offer 
ifs quiet scenery to sooth the angry pi assions, 
und impercep tibly to substitute feelings of ; 

softer kind. And yet this is the very ss 
which from that day to this has been the battle | 
ground of wounded honor.—How often has it 


witnessed the worst of passions, and how rich | 


has been the blood that has at times been shed 
there! ‘Tu this spot he was unconsciously ap-| 
proaching, when he was roused by the near 
report of firearms. He quic kened his pace in 
the direction of the noise, and on coming to a 
natural lawn amone the trees, discovered ; 
man apparently wounded and just fallen. 
Three others were hastening through the 
thicket and evidently bent on a hasty escape. 
‘The nature of this transaction was evident. 
He called upon the fugitives in vain—he fol- 
lowed them some distance, ti!l they were out 
of his sight, and returned when he tound there 
was no hope ofassistance, towards the wounded 
man. He stopped in his way only to take up 
a pistol which lay on the eround about ten 
paces distant from the object of his attention. 
On reaching the wounded man, what was his 
astonishinent o find his own most bitter enemy 
andrival lay speechless and dying. Tle looked 
up with an expression unutterable, when he f 
saw who it was that came to lis aSsistance, 
made a violent attempt to speak, gasped and 
died. At this moment Du Quesne’ was 
stooping to raise the body already lifeless, 
when several men who had been alarmed by 
the same noise which drew him to the place, 
rushed hastily upon him and as he began art-. 
lessly toask them for help, secured him as their! 
prisoner, and charged him with the murder. 
His surprise made his answers incoherent, 
and his agitation to their eyes was evidence of 
his puilt. 


and charged with the fact. 
tion, it appe: ared thatthe pistol found inhis pos-' | 
session, had been recently discharged, the lock 


was sprung, and the sme l}and marks of newly 


| 
burnt powde rwere strong about it. 


had extracted a ball from the dead man, which 


exactly corresponded with the calibre of the! 
jistol. It was likewise in proof that there | 
* ad been a bitter enmity be ‘twe eu the decease | 


and the accused. 
‘You are a lawyer, Mr. Du Quesne,’ 
pagistrate,* and know that vou can answet 


In this state of mind he was recon-| 
veved to the city, taken before a magistrate 
On the examina-| 


A surgeon | 


snd) v 


or net to the charge. What say you, is there 
any reason why you should not be fully com- 
mitted for trial The offence is not bailable 
you know.’—* And if it was,’ said Du Quesne 
‘Lhave no bail” * Do you choose,’ continued 
the magistrate, ‘to attempt any defence or ex- 
planation ? it will be evidence against you, 
you know, and not in your favour. But yon 
are agitated —take a moment's time.’ 

This moment’s time nelped a little to com- 
pose the prisoner’s spirits. He cast his eye 
around a room filled with boys and men black 
and white, ragged, dirty and vulgar. It oc- 
‘curred to him how absurd it was, in the pres- 
ence of such an audience, to say toa Dutch 
‘Justice, that his morning walk was one ot 
sentiment, and that the scenery and silence 
operated upon the workings of his mind to 
cross the river. 

Ife contented himself with a simple decla- 
ration of his innocence, which he knew the 
Justice did not believe, and mustering his 
self-possession, said, that he was without evi. 
dence and without friends. He uttered this 
last word with a voice, and in a manner that 
i would have out-done the best of actors. A 
tear slid upon his long and drooping eyelash, 
and fell upon the floor ; it was succeeded by 
another—his face was fixed and the last word 
Jriends, had recalled tu his mind some strong 
recollections. 

The Justice was looking fully at him, and 
felt for his distress. He had no great opinion of 
the deceased, and asfaras morals were concern- 
ed, could excuse the man who met his adversary 
in an honorable way. He went up te hiss 
and led him to the further corner of the room 

“My worthy friend, (said he,) confess the 
whole ; Vil help you if | can—he was a good 
for nothing fellow, and T have no doubt, was 
fairly killed ;—come tell me what you’ve got 
tu say !? 

‘Mr. Van Erp,’ said the prisoner, ‘upon 
my soul’s safety Lam not guilty.’ 

* Oh L know that,’ said the justice, ‘it is no 
great crime in a fair way to dispose of such a 
fellow, especially in your case—Dult don’t deny 
the fact; you may confide.’ 

« Ves, } do contide, whea F teil you that } 
‘did not do it.’ 
| * What,’ said the justice * not shoot him 
| «No, I did not.’ 
| €PHe it so,’ said the Justice, incredulously 
shaking his head, ¢ you are a lawyer, and have 
heard the evidence ; you know | must commit 
you: delay is useless.” “he Squire, as he was 
termed, made out the mittimus himself, (for in 
this country the magistrates have no ¢ lerks, ) 
and Du Quesne was tollowed to the gaol by the 
‘rabble that had attended his trial—The gaol 
then stood on the East River, near the centre 
of that busy spot, where there now are so many 
slipsand procers—where the streets are so dirty 
hand the passing so difficult. ‘The building itsel: 
of stone and partly of logs ; 
whi h the 
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his family lived, was part ofthe building. ‘Phe 
gaoler too, was a man of some distinction ; and, | 
by virtue of his office, was a member of the city 
corporation. In one of the cells of this estab-' 
lishment was our high minded and aspiring: 
friend locked up, and left to his meditations. | 
It was sometime before he could regain bis) 
self-possession, and his busy thoughts then sug-| 
gested tohim the certainty of his fate, the short-| 
ness of the interval, and the agonizing reflec- 
tions by which that interval must be marked. 
The salhows would be the last object before his 
closing eyes at night, and the first thought 
which the mild beam of morning would bring 
alongwithit. His very slumbers were disturbed 
with dreams—dreams of the throng of faces 
which would surround the place of his execu- 
tion, vacant, vulgar, and unfeeling—dreams of 
the cart, the hangman and the coffin on which 
he should sit, and of the awful dialogue with, 
his ghostly confessor, about his future state—_ 
the dread memento of the sheriff, « you have | 
but half an hour to live,’ and the grave ready 
dug at the foot of the scaffold. ‘These dreams | 
would awake him only to the consciousness that | 
it was all true! When awake, he meditated 
on his hopes of acquittal.— The law on duelling| 
was very severe, and the common law called. 
it murder. ‘The statute, however, in those sad. 
times, unlike these of modern and more impar- | 
tial days, was unequally administered. Some 
whohad friends could transgress with impunity, 
while others were left to the rigor of the law.| 
It was easy for the Judge to show that the law 
was plain and that conviction was inevitable. 
lt was equally satisfactory to hear him put 
analagous cases and show that the man, who 
on sudden provocation, would be guilty only 
of manslaughter, if he should exercise a noble 
forbearance and give his adversary a chance 
for his life, would commit a crime still less when 
he killed his man in a fair and honorable duel. 
But our friendless prisoner was well aware 


if onby to feed lis hopes, to write letter alte: 
letter by every return of the carrier and by 
every opportunity of sending to that vicinity. 

His letters were nearly of the saine tenor, all 
conversant about the same thing. “Pheonly 
one preserved is the following. 

Gaot at New AM8TERDAM.— 
My Dear and only Friend, 

T am here confined as a criminal, on acapital charge, 
and aim to be tried in about ten months, with no hope of 
being acquitted. ‘I'o you itis not necessary that I should 
go into detail; [know your confidence in me to be such, 
that you will believe me when I say, that Il am perfectiy 
innocent; for | would not call you to the rescue of the 
guilty. My only solace now is, that] can disclose my 
every thought toyou, that 1 can repose on your friendship 
with perfect security, and rely On your exertions as fully 
asonmyown. Mythoughtsare too distracted to devise 
any mode of assistance; I leave that to you.u— Yet use 
your influence, and though it may all be invain, let me, 
if possible, see you once move. 


Carros Du QUESNF. 
(To be Continued.) 


From the Ladies’ Magazine. 


THE PEARL NECKLACE, 


«A letter from my father!’ exclaimed the 
beautiful Grace Acton, as she languidly raised 
her fine eyes, at the entrance of a servant; 
‘but whatis this?’ as she, at the same moment, 
received a small paper. 

‘Oh that, ma’am, Mrs. Means’ Jittle boy just 
gave me, and said his mother told him to be 
sure you had it before he came home.’ 

‘Tell him, just now I am engaged, but le 
may call this afternoon, to-morrow, any other 
time but now ;’ and she hastened to open her 
father’s letter. “The expressions of regret for 
prolonged absence, the detailed causes of it, 
and the kind admonitions if contained, were 
quickly passed over, till, just at its conclusion, 
Grace read with interest the few following lines: 
‘for the first time, for many years, | am from 
homeon New Year’s morning, and cannot con- 
sult your taste in the selection of your New 
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that very little ingenuity from the bench, would | Year's gift; purchase with the enclosed what 
be exercised in his favor.—The most impartial! pleases you best; but, my dear child, remem- 


direction would be, that the law should take its ber that on this day we should endeavour to 
course. 


‘make others happy, while so profuse in the ex- 
Nearly five years had ela 


‘ psed since his res-) pression of our good wishes. 1 send you, tov, 
idence at Saybrook. ‘To this last peaceful) what may answer the claims of charity,as well 
period of his life,his thoughts naturally recurred,!as the demands of justce? L need not repeat 
and dwelt on the only friendship with which!to you, that we have no right to indulge our 
his days had been sweetened. Dudley was! own wishes, while we withhold what is due to 
probably on the ocean, and would hear of his! others; a mere competence is all L possess, 
misfortunes only to bewail his death. ‘but I have ever lived in conformity with these 
He knew well where Van ‘Tromp lived, but | principles; I would have my child to do the 
could not see how he could assist—yYet his) same. . 
presence, his influence and perhaps his counsel! ‘ Now, thought Grace, ‘the pearl necklace 
might relieve il not avert hissuflerings. ‘There shall be mine; and this evening too, the very 
was at that time a reeular communication kept time I would have chosen, for Mrs. W.’s ball 
up between the Dutch settlement at New-Am-|how fortunate! and my father leaves it to my 
sterdam and the French Posts on the Canada| own choice too; but’—-and Mrs. Means’ bill, 
linet by the way of the North River and Lake/her father’s counsel, flashed across her mind, 
Champlain. lo be sure, as the residence of|* yet, after all, what can those people want 
Van lromp was out of the way and the country | money so much for? they can wait a littl 
wild, the arrival of a letter was uncertain | longer ; next week I will-—yes, next week; 
Yetashe had nothing else todo, he determined land it can make no great difference,’ said the 
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child of indalgence, as she balanced the grat-jeven then the mind of her auditor was unmov- 
ification of her owo vanity, with the comfurt,|ed by distress, of the existence of which she 
perhaps the very existence of others. At this;could form no idea, and telling hee it was then 
iaoment visitors were announced,and disturbed | quite impossible, but next week she would 
not the golden, but pearly visions of the young] positively see her, she stepped into the carriage, 
beauty. Nothing was talked of but the expect-| which was waiting at the door. ‘The lights, 
ed ball,the splendid preparations which had been|the company, the music, and still more, the 
made and the strangers who were tobe present; |admiring glances which awaited her, soon ban- 
‘and, be sure to look your prettiest,’ said one|ished from her mind all remembrance of the 
of the ladies, ‘for we are this evening, to see|late scene; and when told that she was the 
Mr. Eustis, the young traveller; rich,admired,! evident object of attraction to the elegant Eus- 
with all the polish of foreign manners ; in short,| tis, she was at the very acme of her wishes : 
a very elegant young man. ‘One, [ assure) while a thousand visions of future splendor 
you, that will turn the heads of all our young) floated before her in brilliant perspective. 

ladies, and disappoint the hopes of some of our| Edward Eustis, to the advantages of person 
plodding merchants and calculating lawyers—| and situation, united the highest sentiments of 
every day sort of people, as they are :’ said an | honour, an excellent heart, and a stroug sense 
elderly lady, as she gave Grace a very signifi-| of the responsibility attendant upon wealth. 
can look. * At least,’ said her auditor, haught-| He had returned, after an absence of three 
ily, ‘ there is one who will make no efforts to! years, to New-York, his native city, and which 
please him.’ What apparently trivial circum-| was to be his future residence.—Forming, as 
stances sometimes determine our situations he had done, even romantic ideas of domestic 
and characters for years, nay, even for life; if, happiness, he resolved, before he married, to 
any thing can be trivial which influences the study well the character of the woman, oa 
moral feelings, and shades the character. whom, not only so much of his future happi- 
The admired and flattered Grace was tov hack-| ness, but even moral excellence, must depend. 
neyed in the ways of the world, to allow it for} On the evening of Mrs. W.’s ball, he was cer- 
a moment to be thought that any attention, or tainly charmed with the uncommon loveliness 
any homage could be viewed as other than the of Miss Acton’s face, as well as the polished 
usual incense to her charms; but she secretly ease and elegance of her manners; and day 
resolved that evening to surpass herself—re-| after day, week after week, be found himseilt 
solved that not only the pearl necklace, but/in her society; her beauty had thrown a spell 
every thing else which could enhance her around him, and while he flattered himself that 
beauty (at least every thing with in the com-|he still retained the power of impartial judg- 
pass of her power) should be hers. The long ment, every action was viewed through the 
expected evening at length arrived ; the even-| medium most favourable to her wishes. Every 
ing which was to realize or disappoint so many body, that is, every body in the tashionable 
hopes of pleasure ; and Grace gave a satisfied world, the ton, had decided that it was quite 
glance at her mirror, as she fastened the beau- the thing ; and even to the envious and disap- 
tiful ornament around her neck; and perhaps pointed acknowledged they were just fitted tor 
her satisfaction was increased, while she con-|each other. ‘They knew about as much of the 
trasted her own dress and figure with those of fitness and propriety of the matter as the world 
her pale but interesting cousin, whose simple | usually does, when it decides upon our char- 
white attire and retiring air, Grace thought just | acter and intentions, and seeing only what 
fit to pass unnoticed in a crowd. While the| meets the eye, constitutes itself a correct judge 
conscious beauty was thus anticipating the | of the thousand nameless thoughts and motives 
triumphs of vanity, the door of her apartment) which lie deep in the recesses of the heart. 








suddenly opened, and her maid, followed by| ENS OS Cae SAO 

the poor woman whose applicationin the morn- pe , F 7 y 
ing had been so cruelly evaded, entered. Her TE EBAY LL ae 

thin and wasted form, her threadbare clothing, | 

contrasted as they were with the comforts and | THE THUNDERING SPRING. 


elegancies of the apartment, and the splendid In a deep glen, in the northwest corner of 
attire of its mistress, told a tale of suffering ; Upson county, is a curious fountain, popularly 
it whispered of the heart-broken wife and|knownas the Thundering Spring. ‘The basin 
wretched mother; and when she spoke of her|of the spring is about ten feet over, perfectly 
dying husband, of her children, whe, with all} round, with bright shining zones around it, re 
their litle efforts, could scarcely obtainascanty | sembling gold and silver belts, caused by the 
subsistence, while their wretched parent was|deposit of fine yellow sand and isinglass 
dying without those comforts which his sickly |‘Though the sand boils up with considerable 
appetite and suffering state required :—while| vehemence, the surtace of the water, is perfect- 
she told of those, and appealed at least to the|ly smooth and transparent, and runs off go 
justice, if not to the charity of Miss Acton, for|zently that its current is scarcely perceptible, 
what she had so long withheld, reminded her|and many suppose that the water sinks as fast, 
of the many hours she had stolen from sleep,|as it rises. ‘Lhe transparency of the water 
to complete various kinds of fine work for her ;) extends about six inches.--Below that depth, 
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if appears like boilingsand. ‘The water is nearly 
blood wari, and has a slight sulphurous taste 
and sinetl, ‘The ebullition isso strong, that it 
is said to be impossible for a person to sink 
in this spring.—Bathing here is said to be a 
certain cure for rheumatism and many cutane- 
ous affections. ‘Phe boiling is irregular, some 
times being scarcely perceptible, at other times 
strong and violent. The most remarkable 
feature however about this singular spring, is 
a low rambling noise, heard at short intervals, 
resembling distant thunder or the low mutter- 
ings of the tempest. 

‘This spring was held in much veneration by 
the tndians, who imagined it the laboratory of 
thunder and storms,and they had an idea, that 
by agitating the water, they could cause it to 
thunder and rain! Nearly on the top of the 
hill over the fountain, is adeep sink or pif, 
which they say was the former situation of the 
spring, and that the ‘Thunder spirit removed 
it duwn to the valley to hide it from the 
whites.—.Macon, Geo. Telegraph. 


~ 





WSCA LOY So 


SIR WALTER RALIEGH. 
He was a man of admirable parts, extensive 
knowledge, undaunted resolution, and strict 





honour and honesty. 

He was executed in Old Palace Yard in the| 
siaty-sixth year of his age Ilis behaviour on| 
the scaffold was manly, unaffected, and even! 
cheerful. Being asked by the executioner! 
which way he would lay his head, he answered : 
So the heart be right, itis no matter which way | 
the head lies. “| 

In his letter to his son, he says, * My son, 
let my experienced advice, and fatherly in- 
structions, sink deep into thy heart.—Seek 
not riches basely, nor attain them by evil means. 
Use thy poor neighbours and tenants well. 
Have compassion on the poor and afflicted, and 
God will bless thee for it. 

* Now, for the world, dear child, I know it 
too well to persuade thee to dive into the prac- 
tices ofit: rather stand upon thy guard against| 
all these that tempt thee to it, or may practice | 
upon thee, whether in thy conscience, thy) 
reputation, or thy estate. Be assured, that no’ 
man is wise or safe, but he that is honest.’ 





at least disadvantaged and disaffected; the 
rulers are obliged trom self-preservation to 
resort to the severest penalties against treason 
or sedition.—Nat. Gaz. 





— 


Curtailing Whiskers— Tom Hobbs one day 
met a friend who was remarkable fur his huge 
fiery whiskers, a portion of which had just been 
taken off, 

* Well, Tom,’ said he of the whiskers, ‘ don’t 
you see a change in my looks 

‘No, Ldon’t,’ said Tom,‘ where’s the changes’ 

‘Why, don’t you see,’ saul his friend, ‘| 
have been cur-tailing my whiskers ?? 

‘Well, I didn’t notice it,? said ‘Vom, £ IT al- 
ways thought you had dogs hair enough about 
your whiskers :—ed Rover. 





A negro was bragging to a minister of the 
amount which he had gained daring the past 
year by the use of his fiddle, and asked hun if 
it was not nearly equal to his salary. “Phe 
parson said thatit was. ‘ Well,’ says Sambo, 
‘ I} spose dat I suit de people good deal better.’ 


-1 wonderful capacity.—A storekeeper, rath- 
er remarkable for the care he took ot number 
one, was once boasting in the presence of a 
customer, ‘ that he could secure a quarter of a 
pound of tea in a smaller piece of paper than 
any other man in the seven states. * Yes,’ 
said Zedekiah Dry-as-dust, who chanced to 
hear the conversation, ‘ and you'll put a pint 
of num ina smaller bottle than any other man, 
that I ever see, any way.’ 





ERORAL HREROSLLCEL» 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1831. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE, 

We present our subscribers with a view of the City 
of Hudson, taken from the West side of the river, in a 
direct line from the South point of the fats, in the centre 
of the river. Those flats extend about four miles, divi- 
ding the river into two deep channels. Across the flats 
is a dug way for the ferry boat to pass. ‘lhe city is 
pomcipally, built on a hill whieh extends from the river, 
ina directioninclining several points tothe East of South. 
On the West end of the city is a high Promontory rising 
almost perpendicularly, upwards of one hundred teet, 
from high water mark. On the North and South of ths 


| promontory are two large and beautiful bays, which at 


| high water (that usually covers the flats also) gives to 


The Edinburgh Scotsman notes it as a 
beautiful trait in the history of the American 
government, that it ‘ has never shed a drop of 
blood, nor banished a single individual for state 
crimes.” ‘This is just,and the circumstance is 
veculiar, and redounds to the credit of the 
hepablican system. ‘The situation and feeling 


ithe Hudson River a most noble and grand appearance, 


extendingto the width of two miles, in one uninterrupted 
sheet of water. From the Round House, on the most 


elevated point of the Promontory, the Main, or Warren 


Streetextendsinastraight line. This streetis more than 
seven furlongs in length, and is sixty feet wide, on whieh 
are many elegant buildings. Midway of the street are 


the Court-House and Jail, on opposite sides, facing each 
other.—In the city are six houses for public worship 


of the American people, at the time they made One for Episcopalians, one for Presbyterians, one for 


their easy, natural transition to that system, 


were eminently favorable to futare and perma-| one for Quakers or Friends. 


nent unanimity. Thereis nogovernmentother | 
than ours, perfectly adapted to the interests, 
habits and sentiments of the universal nation; 





Universalists, one for Baptists, one for Methodists and 
There is also a Bank, aw 
Asylum for Insane persons, under the care of Dr. Samuet 


White,an Academy, a Lancaster School, Four Printing 


Offices, from which are issued three weekly and one Semi- 
: : ‘ Monthly papers and an extensive Air Furnace in whi 
under every other, there is a strong minority] is cagt every species of Mav 


fo thi city ac aise 


' - 
ninery 








he 
to 


OF 
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cavned on the Carnage Making in ail tts branches, and;and Merchandize from thence to this city and coun. 
the manufacture of furniture of every desermption. The]try. The Company own @ powerful Steam Boat and 
population of Hludsen is 5392. two Barges of three hundred tous each, fitted up i good 

Kew places, in this quarter of the world, furnish a} style for passengers as well asfor freight. These Boats 
greater vanety of extensive and beautiful prospects, of | alternately leave Hudsen and New-York once a week, 
the surrounding country, than Hudson. From one site| and perform the distance of 130 miles tv 14 hours, A 
vou have a view of the lofty summits of the Catskill company has been formed tocarry outhe Whale Fishery 
Mountains stretching far to the West, diminishing in| They, have, already, four fine shins carrying 1400 tons, 
ize until lost in the vast distance beyond the power of one of which bas made a successful voyage returning m 
sit. From avother position you behold the majestic} ten mouths with 2200 barrels of vil and 16000 Ibs ot 





through its various windings from! whale bone. 

the North, covered with innumerable vessels of various | There is also owned in this city nine Sloops aud 
lesciiptions, whose white sails spread tothe breeze, pre-/ three Scows, carrying fiom forty to one hundred tous 
sent a spectacle animating and delightful as the vessels each, that trade regularly to New-York and Albany. 


Htudson descending 


mt 


pass and vepass each other; while morning and evening) Under present circumstances the hope is entertamed 
you catch a glimpse of the swiftSteam Boat asthe curl-| that Hudson will again fourish as in itsinfant dars, and 
ing columns ef smoke issue from her fire pipes. From that the beauty and sublimity of its scenery, aud the 
Piospect Hill, on the Eastern extremity of the city, after healthfulness of its climate, will invite the attention of the 
tracimg the River for many miles, and scanning the long | tourist in bis journey to visit the inedicinal Springs of 
extended ridges of the Catskill Mountains, turning round | Ballstown and Saratoga, or the stupendous Cataract ot 
tothe South, East and North, we behold an extensive | Niagara, and incline him to rest himself, for a few days 
range of country delightfully interspersed with Hillsand) on the delightful Banks of the Iludson and breathe the 
Dales, Forests, Orchards, Fruitful Fields and innumerable | pure air of our city. 
Villages, until the blue expanse of Heaven, resting upon Travellers, who are desirous of visiting the justly cel 
the Meuntains that lay between the States of Connecti-| ebrated Springs of New-Lebanon, aud taking a view of 
ut, Massachusetts and New-York, stretching their proud | the neat, luxuriant farms aud gardens of the Shakers in 
eminences into Vermont, closes the scene from the ken of | that vicinity, will always find at their command, goor 
the most piercing eye. coaches, excellent horses, aud skilful drivers, at the Ho 
Hludsou was first settled by enterprising men of prop- | telof Samuel Bryau, whose strict attention to the wants, 
erty belonging to Rhode Island and Nautucket, of the comfort and convenience of his visitors, has obtained for 
vames of Jenkins, Paddock, Barnard, Cofiiu, Thurston, ! his house the emphatic title ofthe Travectierns Home 
Greene, Minturn, Lawrence,&c. Abouttwentyof those) ee 5 
rentlemen ia the early part of 1780 set out in company, | The Album, or Panacea for Ennus.—This is the title 
to find some navigable situation on which to commence | of a new periodical published at Fitchburg, Mass. by J. 
a new settlement. They sailed up the Hudsou, and) Page. It is to be issued monthly, neatly stitched in a 


purchased the ground on which this city now stands. | printed cover, at the low price of One Dollar per annam, 
Inthe fall ef 1763 two families arrived and commenced payable in advance, o1 One Dollar Fifty Ceats if wot 
rcettlement. In the spring of 1784 the other proprietors paid within two months from the time of subscriting. 
arrived bringing with them several vessels, and the city | Of itscontents, we have ouly room tosay, thatthe original 


went on rapidly. The proprietors were soon joined by | articles in the two numbers already put forth ave respect 


rimigrants from the Eastward, and in 1785 Mr. Ashbel able and the selectious very good.—We wish it succees 
Stoddard removed fromConnecticut, established a Prin- | ——_— 
ting Office and issued a weekly paper called the * Hudson | SUMMARY. 


(sazette.’ Ship building was immediately commenced Mrs. Cpre.—This distinguished female ts at present r uding «7 
: Paris, and is engaZze lin CoOMmpasiog a work on the state of society bo 


and a number of fine vessels were constructed by Mr. that metropolis 
( heeney and others. In 1785 and 1736 the number ot, Chean Travelling. The propri tors<ot the steam-baat Tenmce bene 
advertise to takep issengeas from New-York to Hartford, for cue dof 
areacn, 

upward s of 2500 tons, heing more, than was owned “Th, . Monument, crocted inmemoery of the stermer ef fer 
at that time, in the city of New- York. Those vessels Griswold, Cona. has been completed {t stands on the top of the bt 
near the old Fort, opposite New- London, 19 feet above tke water 


Vescels owned tn this city was about (wenly five carry - 


vere mostly employed in the West India trade: a few m 
- W | : c 1 Fis] , thich [he inscription is cominemorative of she massacte of the leave men, 
were en gaged in the hale and Sea isnery, which on the 6th Septer her, 1781, by the British, under the traiter Arnold 
ac carried on with considerable success, and Hudson, The Bosten paper announce, on the autherty of their Fang! 
! le. the a »f * suis Deo parte ‘ow! treet 
rapidly increased both in wealth and population. Du- J° M. = hb? deathof* Louis Boaaparte, at Porh, on the seventeenth 
ot Slarch 


ing the revolutionary struggle in France, and the long The Dutchman « Fretide is the tithe of the ferih oneng novel of 
piotracted war in Kurope, such was the demand for neu- J. K. Paniding, Exq, , 
tral vessels, and suchthe high prices of freight, that the | Anhonestcon of Frinin Port} nnd, 15 seid to have remarked thet 
the times were better eince Gen. Juckson's Presedemey, because you 
vessels owned here, were engaged in the carrying trade can now have sis. pistarnens for a selles ! 
This trade was not long enjoyed, for British Orders in Th re is a report, sayy the Cherokee Phenix, to which we are t 
’ 


Council; and French Decrees swept many of the vesse ls | clined to give credit, that the president of th united Stutes and bw 
Secretary of War, uttend to viett tias nation sonetime to the course 


ne ™ cee esaael tre abet : = oe 
from theic owners, Other losses followed by shipwreck ; of the ensuing summer. 
: ; ’ , 
and the Embargo, Non-intercourse and War which suc- 


eeded, gave the finishing stroke to the prosperity of MARREI-??, 
one , . % i rity. or e 251} } few Mr. Wheiromh. Mr. Chae 
Kudson This city was a port of entry until LSI » Tn thi ity, ¢ ithe 29 yuit . yen Rev M i n naviCs 
; : ; :. Snow, of Providence, (hk. | ) lea Mise abby Tavlor. of this cin 
vhenw commerce ceased to exist, our vessels having PAaS-| din the th ult. by the same, G: orze Brezee to Miss ( harity Clork 
ed into other hand The immense losses at sea pro In Claverack on the 10th ult. by the Kev. Mr. Sinveer, Mr. Heore 


H. Brown, merchant, ot New-Canann, Celimbia co. to Miss Dor: 


ced >mh: resrnent and many failures; which, 
f much embarr i y ; thy Whitheck. of Claverack 


? f ¢ > 
ith the breaking of the Hudson Bank, produced great! “a, un. came place, on the 29th ult. by the same Rev. zentlornen 
tealou y among the neighboring Farmer who had suf- Richard Cooper b= Attorney at law, of Cooperstown, to Myx, 
i ) ry Storrs, daughter of thre hat nagiah Storrs, of thes et 
fered loss ; in consequence of which, Iiudson has heen | Mary Storrs, dang the hate Amanah torts, f'the 7. 
} : 4 , ! At Ghent, on the Vth ult byt Rew Mr Wynkeon, Mr Wailer 
1 several vears inthe shade, destitute of that trade Ll’. Jones, of Albany.to Miss Hannah A. Peterson, ofthe former plars 
necessary for its prosperity and growth tn population. At fiilisdale, onthe 16th ult’ by the Rev. Mr. Truesdale, Mr. Lev: 
f Vnchurch. ty Alice Clutharine Parterse 
At the close of the war im 1815 atte mpts were ma le ¥ irs ‘ thartu i 
to estahlis! Tool) anufactories without success, and ale : 
' , Derby ser igs Yoni : 1 Din. 
he failure of the Bank of Columbia on this city, height-] yy this ery, on the boule, Mrs. H Ta vie. in the Blut 
ved the distresses of the trading classes of community | fher az wiaw of the late Jaco 
‘ . ’ ’ hens At on ¢ sD ce ost Joe 1, > Mf, 4 af é ‘ . 
Hud ms now rising li! tiie Phenis from tf Ache | ‘ z ‘ , j 
1b vent 
4 Dau Reo 't Company has heen formed far ely purpo here *, ren an ne 7” i. ; 


arrying s} { the utr . \ ‘ ; 1, 


s 

















WOWRUILs 
For the Rural Repository. 
Tro Cc ——. 
Lady could Earthly prayers avail, 
‘The destinies of Life to sway, 
Cray were the bark, and bland the gale 
[hat bore thee on Life’s voyage away. 
Phere is an influence all inust feel, 
A charm that bids the spirit bow, 
Vis Goodness’ stamp ‘tis Virtue’s seal, 
*Tis Heaven’s mild impress on the brow. 
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(;\fted, wherever seen, to reign, 
As by a soft and secret spell 

¥ct make us weep to break the chain, 
And Sorrow o'er the last farewell. 


The last farewell! (speak the word, 
But echo will not catch the tone ; 

And Hope’s sweet whispering voice is heard, 
To breathe of Fancies all her own. 

Yet go, where home and kindred ties 
Have reared Affection’s hallowed shrine 

Where scenes of early Friendship rise, 
When Youthful grief or Joy was thine, 


Enough for me, if when perchance 
Remembrance of the past revive, 

These should arrest the favouring glance 
And with the strain the author live. 


Phen let this heart be cold and dead, 
This form in mouldering dust reclined 
That present thought shall serve to shed, 

A gleam of triumph thro’ my mind. 
And tho’ in dull Oblivion's shade 

My name unknown, unheard should be 
Yet would [ deem the loss repaid, 

Ifit might kindly dwell with thee. 


Farewell '—the warmest, fondest prayer, 
That pure affection’s breast can swell, 

Is only this 5—‘ all that you are 
May Heaven preserve you still’ farewell! ! 


CLARIAN, 





From the Bosten Ladies’ Magazine. 
THE LUTTLE FOOT. 

My Boy, as gently on my breast, 
From infant sport thou sink’st to rest, 
And on my hand I feel thee put 
In plavful dicams, thy little foot, 
The thrilling touch sets every string ; 
Of my full heart a quivering ; 
For, aly! [think, what chart can show, 
the ways through which this foot may go : 
Its print will be, in childhood’s hours, 
Praced in the garden, round the flowers 
Kut youth will bid it Jeap the rills 
Rarhe in the dews of distant hills— 
Roam oer the vales, and venture out, 
When riper years would pause and doubt, 
Nor brave the pass, nor try the brink 
Where youth's unguarded foot may sink 


- 


But what, when manhood tints thy cheek, 
Will he the wars ? 


] 


this foot may see} 
J 1? to lightly pace the deck ? 


in, helple lip from of the wrert 
Or wande: yey Q fareinan shore 

2 7 g re. 
Wetisrnrne ter Oty hy 


‘ e y mievye nr 


more, 


Until the bosom, now thy pillow, 
Is low and cold beneath the willow - 


Or is it for the battle’s plain? 

Beside the slayer and the slain— 

Till there its final step be taken? 
There, sleep thine eye, no more to waken ’ 
Is it to glory, or to shame 

‘To sully, or to gild thy name— 

Is it to happiness or wo, 

This little foot is made to go’ 

But wheresoe’er its lines may fall, 
Whether in cottage, or in hail! 

O, may it ever shun the ground 
Where’er His foot hath not been found, 
Who on his path below hath shed 

A living light, that all may treed 





Upon his earthly steps ; and none 

E’er dush the foot against the stone 

Yet if thy way is marked by fate, 

As guilty, dark and desolate, 

It thou must float, by vice and erine, 

A wreck, upon the stream of time, 

Oh! rather than behold that day, 

I'd know this foot, in lightsome play, 

Would bound with guiltless, infant glee 

Upon the sod that shelters me. H.F.G 





SONG. 
nY W. ROSCOK, Esa. 








Quench not the light that soon must fade, 
Nor damp the fire that soon must die, 
Nor let to-morrow’s ills invade 
The hour to-day devotes to joy. 
Ab! who with music’s softest swell 
Would mingle sorrow’s piercing moan | 
Or to the bounding spirit tell 
How soon the charm of life is own ° 


Say is the rose’s scent less sweet 
Because its bloom must soon decay ° 

Or shall we shut the bliss to meet 
That cannot here forever stay ? 





No—by the Power that bliss who gave, 
This hour we'll from the future borrow, 
And, all that fate allows us save 
From the dread shipwreck of to-morrow. 





BDNUIGUAS. 


Answer tothe PuzzZLES en our lasi, 
Puzzur 1.—A Glove. 
Puzz_Ee 1.—Charles. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
A term oft applied to much care, 
Much sorrow, much trouble, or grief; 
Yet again, ‘tis so far from despair, 
That ‘tis merely a great weight of beef 
My second ’tis valued and priz‘d 
By the place it receiv’d its birth, 
"Tis sometimes disdain’d, and despis d, 
As « mere congellation of earth. 
Attraction, all people must own, 
Will subdue e’en an adamant heart, 
lis a charm which my whole has been know 
To possess, without succonr froin art 
iT. 
Why 1s a pair of skates like an apple 
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